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WRITING WRONGS: HE'S BEEN A THUG, A THIEF, A JUNKIE 
AND A CON MAN. NOW HE'S A HOT PROPERTY. HAS HE 
REFORMED? THAT MAY NOT MATTER. BECAUSE IN 
HOLLYWOOD A GUY LIKE EDDIE LITTLE CAN GO A LONG 
WAY. 
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He still remembers that first job, folded up like a snail in the dark above the doctor's office. Eleven hours, 
hunkered down, waiting for closing time, to spring down from the crawl space, jam the alarm, let in his 
buddy, crack the safe and stuff huge mounds of twenties, tens, some fifties, a few hundreds into a sack. Then 


hammer through a steel door and unload a pharmacy of uppers and downers. 


It was a rush. Like that first hit of heroin, like that first high from sniffing glue. It was a ride out of this world, 


a slide down the edge of a razor blade. Eddie Little was 14, and he never felt the pain. 


The pain, that came soon enough. In and out of jail, on the lam, ducking debts, running scams, Little lived to 
serve his habit. Heroin, mostly, and anything else he could inject or ingest. He'd try working legit, but always 
slip back into crime, back into drugs, back into the hole. There were lots of times he wished he were dead. 


There was no good reason that he wasn't. 


Now, at the age of 43, his salvation has come from an unlikely source: Hollywood, a place that corrupts far 
more than it redeems, a place that -- luckily for Eddie Little -- often elevates violence to a form of art. Still on 
probation, the ex-addict ex-burglar ex-con finds himself being courted by studio executives, agents and 
producers. Little, whose scams once included relieving little old ladies of their life savings by getting them to 
invest in a movie supposedly starring James Woods, has just had his life story made into a movie starring... 


James Woods. 


It's called "Another Day in Paradise," which is also the title of Little's novel, published recently by Viking. The 
film is directed by Larry Clark, who gave the world "Kids," a sexually explicit movie about underage dopers 
and AIDS. 


Like other convicts before him, Little has found a measure of respectability by putting pen to paper and 
chronicling his private hell. He's good at it. He writes hyperventilating sentences like this: "It felt like 


something ripped in my brain, like lightning was dancing behind my eyes, like my whole nervous system 


shorted out. I shoved the broken bottle into his face, and we both started screaming as my hand and the bottle 


went to work." 


And this: "I look into the manager's eyes and know there's gonna be no John Wayne crap to deal with and say, 


This is only a robbery, pal. Keep your hands up 'cause I don't want to turn it into a murder.'" 


He's the real deal -- churning out prose that crime novelists envy for its authenticity and Hollywood has long 
loved for its visceral force (from 1932's "I Am a Fugitive From a Chain Gang" to 1978's "Straight Time"). He's 
even doing a regular column about crooks for the alternative newspaper L.A. Weekly. He recently profiled an 


old acquaintance -- a hit man. 


He's found an audience because crime always finds an audience. There's no denying the fascination provided 
by a life lived outside the lines. Eddie Little tells us about the dark side, the unrestrained id; he takes us to a 
place where the stakes don't get any higher. He provides us with a taste of the rush at a safe remove. The 


question now is whether he can resist it himself. 


He's been clean and sober for almost two years. He has an apartment. A girlfriend. A future. But right now, 
Little is like a man grasping the edge of a cliff, one leg slung over onto the ground of civilized society, with the 
neon lights of Oz glittering in the distance, the other leg dangling into the abyss of violence, addiction and 
depravity. Other sociopaths have flirted with reform -- and literary success -- only to fail. (Most famously, 
Jack Henry Abbott, a convicted murderer who published "In the Belly of the Beast" with the help of Norman 


Mailer, then murdered again after his release in 1981.) 
For us, the audience, the dangling man is worth watching. It's hard not to watch. 


"I'm not a tough guy,” he insists in a voice that sounds like a Mack truck turning a corner. "I don't want to be 


one. I wanna be a nice, sensitive guy. I aspire to be a genuinely nice human being." 


Well, here's an interesting clash between seeing and believing. Eddie Little is scary-looking, a barrel-chested 
tough with tattoos up and down his drug-abused, steroid-swollen arms. He's missing a piece of hip thanks to 
a bullet. There are arc-shaped scars along either shoulder from surgery after a motorcycle wreck. His right leg 
is about an inch shorter than the left -- another cycle accident. Today he has sores dotting his lips, remnants 


of a cold that won't quit. He chain-smokes filterless Camels. 
"I always wanted to be an artistic guy," Little says. "I wanted to leave a mark as something other than a thug." 


He seems sincere -- and that's one view of Little. He's a decent man struggling to break free of an indecent 


past. He's made mistakes, but he's paid for them dearly. 


Here's another view: Whatever pain he's suffered he's more than had coming, and he's dished out more than 


he's taken. He's a slick, skilled con artist who finally lucked into the con of his life. 


Said a judge in 1982, after Little pleaded guilty to burglary: "I get the strong feeling . . . that you think you can 
do a song and dance out of state prison by virtue of getting into a drug program. I have the strong feeling that 


you are more a criminal with a narcotic habit than you are an addict who steals to support a habit." 


Little was 27 at the time and driving a BMW that cost him $385 a month. The judge added: "There isn't the 
slightest glimmer of a possibility that I would place this defendant on probation." 


His parole officer, in 1998, monitoring Little for drug and alcohol use and criminal behavior, says: "I think 


narcotics is at the bottom of this. Heavy usage for a long time has a tremendous impact." 


His newspaper editor: "I've heard him say that there's no such thing as honor among thieves, particularly with 


addicts. Yet in spite of that, if there ever was a thief with honor, it's probably Eddie." 


His producer: "Being drawn into that world changes you forever. You're not like other human beings. You 


need incredible will, discipline, to be in the normal world, to not behave like a criminal." 


And then there's Myron Moskovitz, lawyer for one of Little's former partners in crime. The ex-partner is in 
federal prison, largely because of Little's testimony against him. Moskovitz lets out a hoot of amazement when 


he learns that Little has sold a novel to the movies. 


"This guy," he says, "he's one of these super-salesmen types who would sell refrigerators to Eskimos. And he 
has no morals. He'll say anything to sell something. He's got that charming personality. A certain deficiency in 
morals. Put those two things together -- " Moskovitz pauses, as if a light has gone on in his head. "He could be 


very successful in Hollywood." 


There is a certain irony in the fact that Eddie Little's ticket out of his past is his past. But so far, he has made 
no money from the publication of his book or its film rights, since he signed all those away to his 11-year-old 
daughter, who lives with her mother. He's trying to live on about $800 a month, the grand total of his salary 


from his newspaper column, and waits for his Hollywood payday. 


Lately Little spends his time in pitch meetings with executives from Showtime who want him to write a script 
for a cable movie, producers at the television production house Kushner-Locke who at one point were 
proposing an "Eddie Little Show" and with a hot young director sent his way by a William Morris agent who 
has offered Little a cameo role playing a counselor in a rehab facility. They are captivated by Little's world- 


weary air, his battle scars and his earnest desire to tread the straight and narrow path to fame. 


Little's got their number, exuding just the right combination of tough-guy remorse and star-struck awe, then 
dropping lines like "when that guy's lips were hanging off his face" with the offhand air of a sad old pro. 
Hollywood eats it up. 


"Another Day in Paradise," the film, stars Woods and Melanie Griffith; it mirrors the in-your-face intensity of 
the novel. Steve Chin, who produced the film and is negotiating with distributors, observes: "Hollywood is 
fascinated by this stuff, but it doesn't understand it. Either Hollywood wants to romanticize, glamorize it, or 
at the other end of the extreme it wants to revel in a portrayal of a world that is so bleak and horrific that you 


can't understand why anyone wants to be in it." 


And Eddie? "Hey, a lot of people I deal with are like this," says Chin. "There are a lot of survivors in the movie 


business." 


Given his past -- given his present -- you might be surprised to learn that Eddie Little is not the swaggering 
sort. He's kind of humble, even self-effacing, and intensely uncomfortable in almost any social context. Little 
is constantly apologizing, for being -- what? -- tired, off-center, under the weather, less "upbeat" than usual. 
He shifts in his seat, and continually cocks an eye at his interlocutor as if to say (and sometimes he does say), 
"Am I doing this right?" 


It's 11 p.m. and Little is tucking into his first major meal of the day, lamb chops with all the fixings -- peas, 
mashed potatoes and a side of coleslaw -- a feast for $12.50 at the Pantry, downtown Los Angeles' 24-hour 


monument to food that sticks to the ribs. 
We are talking about fear. 


"Most people I write about are terrified people, man," Little is saying. "Most cops are terrified. The thing that 
drives you on the edge, over the edge, is you're so scared. And you're trying to find a reason for it." He says 


these last words with the force of self-confession. 


"Like that guy that kills people," he continues, referring to the hit man he profiled. "He's not talkative. He's 
not so bright. He's put his life together, he's busting his ass. Without a doubt he is one of the most dangerous 
human beings you'll ever meet. And he lives in a constant state of terror." When Little interviewed the guy, 


"we were talking about growing up, quittin' school early -- he knew exactly about that fear, that terror." 


It sluices through the veins of Little's macho prose; it is probably his novel's most interesting insight into the 
criminal world. Fear, Little says, has defined and propelled him since childhood. "As a kid, I was so terrified. 
All the time. Worse than now," he says. "I thought if I could become cold, it would lessen the fear. Does that 
make any sense? I thought if I could just get enough barriers up to the emotions and fear within me, I'd be 
okay." 


Then he asks to go home. It's late, he notes, and his anxiety level is "going through the roof." 


Eddie Little was born in Los Angeles in a neighborhood near downtown. Poverty was a mainstay of early life - 


- and so, he says, was the brutality of his father, a schoolteacher who bullied his wife and kids. Eddie was a 


difficult child, resisting school, resisting rules -- maybe he had some kind of learning disorder. But he wasn't 


stupid. 


One memorable evening, "Pops threw me on the ground, bent both my arms behind my back and put a book 
in front of me," he later wrote. "When I couldn't sound the word out my arms got shoved up a little bit higher 
between my shoulders. When we reached the end of the book my arms weren't good for much, but I could 


read." 


Not exactly positive reinforcement, but Little says he forged a lifelong relationship with books -- reading and 
writing throughout his years on the wrong side of authority. But dope was the primary focus of his life. He 
remembers his first high, sniffing glue around the age of 10: "As soon as my consciousness was altered, that's 
all I wanted to do." 


He ran away from home at age 12 (he won't discuss the exact circumstances and is often vague about key 
details of his life), hitchhiked "all over the country" and eventually was busted for knocking over drugstores at 
age 15. The judge sent him to a reform institution for boys in Plainfield, Ind., where he says he spent two 


years. He did not reform; he tried to escape, and succeeded on his third try. 


From there he went to Boston, hooking up with an older pro, an addict like Little who taught him the ins and 
outs of successful thievery (much of this turns up in his book). Life was great for a while -- stealing for a 


living, getting stoned -- until he got into a vicious bar fight. 


"His first shot took out my front teeth, I don't know if it was the second or third that broke my nose, and 
sometimes after that he kicked me in the face good enough to split the skin from my eye to my temple,” Little 
recounts in an article for L.A. Weekly. He fought back with a broken Budweiser bottle and is still haunted by 


the image of his assailant's face "before and after the amateur plastic surgery." 


Little landed at Bridgewater State Hospital for the Criminally Insane, but soon left Massachusetts for 
California. More of the same: drugs, crime. He got busted for robbing jewelry stores; most of the time he 
would beat the rap. But in 1982, after he was caught red-handed in someone's apartment, the judge gave him 


a six-year sentence. He was out after three. 


Little tried to get clean, met a woman, had a baby girl. He started doing phone sales, a line of work he'd 
embarked on in his early twenties, selling tools, dental supplies and leases in barely-there oil and mining 
properties. In these "boiler rooms," populated by high-pressure chiselers and fast-talking con men skilled at 
separating suckers from their money, Little was among the best. When he was busted in 1992 for selling 


shares in a bogus oil-drilling scheme, he was driving a Jaguar. But dope had wrecked his body. 


"If I was able to keep my eyes open, they were crossed," he recalled during testimony in 1993. "I managed to 


take a shower approximately once a month whether I needed to or not. I would frequently go into a nod or 


state of unconsciousness. People would tell me to wipe the drool off my face. I had abscesses covering my 
entire body. An abscess is when you try to hit a vein and mainline the drug and you miss, and it erupts into an 


abscess, a boil." 


He finally stopped using after he had a stroke, according to his testimony. Friends got him into a rehab 


program and he pleaded guilty to conspiracy to commit fraud, and got three years' probation. 


But it wasn't over yet. A few years ago, while doing manual labor -- moving pianos, driving trucks, bouncing at 
bars -- Little developed chronic kidney stones, landing him in the emergency room once a week screaming in 
pain. He said he was an ex-addict, but a nurse gave him morphine anyway. Boom. Back to the chemical ball 


and chain, this time prescription painkillers. 


"It was completely hopeless," he says. "I was, like, trapped." Pause. "It was as close to being in hell as I can 
conceive of." A filthy, ragged, penniless hulk, he was barely surviving in a tiny Hollywood cellar. One day he'd 
had enough. He took a bottle full of pills, expecting to die; instead went he berserk, and attacked the police 


officers who responded to the disturbance. 


After a public defender produced a Polaroid that showed the damage the cops had done to Little's face, a 
judge reduced the assault charges and let him go to a detox program of last resort. "They literally saved my 


life," he says. 


So how'd he get to Hollywood? That's another story. The short version: He made friends with ex-addict and 
fellow writer Jerry Stahl, got an agent, met director Larry Clark (himself an ex-con and ex-addict), who 


developed the screenplay and helped turn "Paradise" into a book. 
And now Little's got a buzz. The good kind. 


But here's where things get complicated. Okay, Eddie Little did some bad stuff. Okay, he's starting over from 


zero. Maybe we even believe him when he says he's "not a criminal on vacation." 


But Eddie Little has visited Hollywood before, when he was president of a company called Chariot 7 in 1989 
and 1990. According to transcripts and other court documents, Little and a partner, Richard Paul Georges, 


decided to stop selling oil well projects and pitch something more interesting: movies. 


In a scenario to rival the mobsters-make-a-movie plot of "Get Shorty," Little and Georges set up a boiler room 
to raise money for "Mr. Wonderful," a comedy that -- they told investors -- would star Jack Lemmon, and "So 
Cool," with, they said, James Woods. Little was the head salesman; Georges did the books. Preying on star- 
struck victims all over the country, they raised almost $2.5 million by selling $10,000 "blocks." A couple of 


ultra-low-budget movies got made (without Lemmon or Woods), but the investors never saw any money. 


When he was arrested on federal fraud charges in 1992, Little was still hooked on drugs and not interested in 
going to jail. Like so many times before, he copped a plea; part of the deal involved ratting out his partner. 


Georges got eight years in a federal prison. Little got three years' probation and a $50 fine. 


All this is in the past, but Little still fears that it may come back to haunt him. Georges is not a happy man. 


Investors are still sore. There have been, Little says, death threats. 
"Do you really need to write about this stuff?” he pleads. 


He sighs. He knows. His previous life is a matter of public record. Guys like Eddie Little never completely 
escape what came before. 


He says the glamour went out of living dangerously long ago. He has spent many years, he says, trying not to 
be a criminal and a junkie, trying to be a human being other than the one shaped by his early misdeeds. If all 


we are is the sum of our experiences, then Eddie Little hasn't got a prayer. Once a con, always a con. 


But what about hope? What about redemption? He clings to these notions with the desperation of a man who 
has nothing else to cling to. The word "grace" is never far from his lips. Little knows better than most how 


undeserving he may be. He also knows that you don't always get what you deserve in life. 


Writing for a living -- that's a dream job for him. Making it in Hollywood -- why the hell not? "At this point it's 
all blah-blah-blah. I feel absurd talking about it. But I got big hopes," he says. "The crime genre is always with 


us. In that genre no one can write like I do." (So much for self-effacing.) 


His one big fear is his body, which has betrayed him in the past. He stretches a leg and grimaces. "Ouch. What 
scares me, what really scares me, is I wake up with kidney stones. I get hit by a car. I end up in the hospital. 


They give me drugs. It terrifies me." 
But the rest he can handle. Eddie Little knows how to survive. 


"Whatever I have to do," he says, "I'll do." CAPTION: Little began sniffing glue around age 10. "As soon as my 
consciousness was altered, that's all I wanted to do," he says. Below left: In 1995, the ex-con was sent to a last- 
resort detox program after his attorney produced this photo of the police's handiwork on his client. Little's 
novel recounts his criminal past. CAPTION: "I always wanted to be an artistic guy," says novelist Eddie Little, 
whose hellish life story has been made into a movie. "I wanted to leave a mark as something other than a 


thug." He now works as a columnist at the L.A. Weekly, writing about the city's criminal subculture. 
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